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Notes on the February Craft Horizons 


The keynote of this issue is struck in the summary 
of a talk we had recently with Mr. Rene d’Harnon- 
court and which is here reported for readers of CRAFT 
Horizons. Mr. d’Harnoncourt was a member of the 
Preparatory Commission which drew up recom- 
mendations for the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization to be discussed and 
acted upon at the Paris Conference in December last. 
In the article which opens this issue you will find a 
brief summary of the main points which were dis- 
cussed in Paris in the conferences relating to the arts 
and their influence for world peace. 

Perhaps it was our quickened interest in foreign 
crafts or it may have been the Christmas holiday 
season that brought Edwin and Mary Scheier into 
America House on their way to New Hampshire from 
Puerto Rico. From them we learned about the move- 
ment to develop ceramics in the island, with the 
Scheiers as instructors. Their story is on page 28. 

This month’s cover shows a ceramic group by an 
unknown Chinese potter. The figures are the Seven 
Sages who, according to legend, betook themselves to 
&remote island there to meditate and commune to- 
gether. They were waited upon by a youth — the 
tighth figure in the group. In their island retreat the 
Sages attained such wisdom they were able to solve 
all the problems of mankind. 





In line with our policy to bring our readers prac- 
tical suggestions for making and marketing, is the in- 
terview with four well known decorators; Alice Rand, 
Nancy McClelland, Mrs. Archibald Brown and Don- 
elda Fazakas who answer the question: WHAT DO 
DECORATORS WANT? in reference to textiles. 


The fine, showy cock which crows in our Sugges- 
tions this month is made of three inlaid metals—brass, 
copper and nickel-silver. It is the work of Morris 
Levine, a leading member of the New York Society 
of Craftsmen. 


Two apologies must be made to our readers and to 
the Pan-American Shop, New York and to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art for two serious ommissions 
in the December issue of CraFt Horizons. In the last 
minute confusion of having to cut this feature to fit 
a smaller space than was originally intended, we left 
out the information about the cover—a photograph of — 
a modern Mexican Madonna executed in carved and 
painted wood, and loa ed by the Pan-American Shop. 
And we neglected to explain that the magnificent 
color plate which was our Christmas feature showed 
three medallions from an ancient Byzantine icon done 
in enamel on gold. The icon is the property cf the 
Metropolitan Museum, and the color plate of it was 
reproduced through the courtesy of the Museum. 











This charming mural cloth designed and executed by Heldegarde Bron Fischer of 
the Netherlands recalls by its richness the Dutch sheidlenten of the Renaissance. 














THE EDITOR SPEAKS 


WHAT'S IN A NAME ? 


In the November “Pennsylvania Handcrafts” bul- 
letin published by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce, there is an interesting anaylsis of the 
words “Arts and Crafts” by Dr. Burl W. Osburn. He 
states these words should be used only in their his- 
toric sense and that they apply properly to work done 
by persons and organizations belonging to the Eng- 
lish Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society which dates 
back to the time of William Morris and his contempo- 
raries. Dr. Osburn continues with a discussion of the 
dualism implied by these terms and ends with a plea 
for the use of “Handicraft” as the proper designation 
of work done by hand or power tools. Handicraft, he 
goes on to say, simply means a manual art, trade or 
occupation. He concludes with this sentence: “It is 
hoped that such work will be beautiful, and that it is 
produced by a craftsman.” 

We agree completely with Dr. Osburn in a dislike 
of the term “Arts and Crafts.” The fact that it is in 
such common use is a distressing commentary on the 
lack of understanding of the true essence of crafts- 
manship by the American people. We take exception, 
however, to the implication in Dr. Osburn’s article 
that it is the hand work that seems most important 
and that beauty and craftsmanship are hoped for, but 
secondary considerations. This is a widespread atti- 
tude that has colored and retarded the true develop- 
ment of modern craftsmanship in this country. We 
can only repeat again that first and always the object 
made by hand must reflect the creative feeling of its 
maker. Its design, beauty of line, form or color are all 
important. This was constantly true of the work of 
the master-craftsmen of former days and must be 


equally true of the modern master-craftsmen. Perhaps 
more true, for it is only this sense of personal crea- 
tion transfused into an object that justifies work by 
hand in an industrial society. 

If the above premise is true, craftsmen are nothing 
more nor less than artists using differing tools for 
creative expression. This is constantly lost sight of, 
being blurred by comparatively easily acquired tech- 
niques and fascinating props such as looms, lathes or 
kilns. Naturally, good techniques are a vital necessity 
in perfect work; but alone, they do not assure it. 

So here we arrive at the end of an editorial with no 
ready made answer to the question which started us 
off. We seem “agin the government.” We don’t like 
“Arts and Crafts,”—we don’t like “Handicraft,” nor 
the term “Manual Industry.” We don’t really like 
“Hand Arts,” though we are inclined to dislike it least. 

Perhaps we are worrying over something inessential. 
Are names important for the clarification of ideas? 
Wil! time develop an answer to these questions? Or 
should we take the bull by the horns and collectively 
call ourselves, and our profession, by some new name 
which will designate our function in modern society 
more clearly? 

Is our uncomfortable feeling correct that an anal- 
ysis of these reactions points perhaps to the fault as 
lying, not in the words themselves, but in the past 
actions of those to whom the words apply? Is the 
solution of the problem not finding a new name but 
finding again, as craftsmen, so high a standard for 
our work that the term “Master-Craftsman” used to 
describe an individual will again be an accolade of 
honor in the field of art. 


ARE YOU AFRAID ? 


A® you AFRAID of the future for American crafts- 
men? This question is often asked now that the 
craftsmen of Europe are again able to exercise their 
skills, for they will naturally look to this country for 
their markets as they have in the past. 

It goes without saying that such competition poses 
a challenge to the American craftsman but it should 
only induce fear in the poltroon, or in those who, in 
the sellers’ market of the past few years have sold 
inferior merchandise. 

There will of course always be fad buying and im- 
portation of such things as inexpensive pottery or 
blocked table mats from this country or that. Such 
purchases however do not affect the true quality mar- 
ket. This should remain open to the superior crafts- 


men of the world and the competition engendered 
should be a constant stimulus to better work. Ameri- 
can craftsmen will have one great advantage in such 
a market in this country. They will be close to it. If 
they are alive to current trends they will know long 
before their European confreres the changing tastes 
and desires of their own people. Because they too are 
American they will know instinctively what other 
Americans want for they will want such things them- 
selves. This is an inestimable advantage to our crafts- 
men and one which should make them able to more 
than hold their own in the immediate future. 

Are we afraid? No indeed for we have confidence in 
the ability, skills and intelligence of our countrymen. 








The Creative Arts and World Peace 


RENE D’HARNONCOURT 
Museum of Modern Art 


HE Unitrep Nations’ Educational Scientific and 

Cultural Organization — even abbreviated to 
UNESCO—is a staggeringly large order. To presume 
to discuss it and its relation to the atomic age within 
the confines of a single magazine article demands a 
temerity equal to that of the author who presented 
a manuscript to a publisher saying: “This is my first 
chapter in which I explain the universe.” 

But so much has been published, lectured and 
broadcast about this single sub-committee of the 
Social and Economic Council of UN while so few 
practical facts have been forthcoming, there is a gen- 
eral fog of partial information, misconception and 
irrational expectation. To clear our own mind of this 
miasma and to get some factual basis for a point of 
view, we went across town to the Museum of Modern 
Art and bearded Mr. Rene d’Harnoncourt. 

Why Mr. d’Harnoncourt? Because he was a mem- 
ber of the Preparatory Commission which drew up 
and presented recommendations for UNESCO which 
were discussed at the Paris Conference late in Novem- 
ber and December last. And because, knowing Mr. 
d’Harnoncourt, we know his unbounded interest in 
and extensive knowledge of the arts, as well as his 
burning faith in their civilizing power. 

So it was to Mr. d’Harnoncourt that we put our 
questions, and it is that conversation and the report 
of the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO that we 
have digested to present to readers of CraFt Horizons 
who may be as befuddled about, and yet as eager to 
understand the workings, aims and possibilities of 
UNESCO as we were ourselves. 

Art, like science, belongs to all mankind. Every sci- 
entific discovery contributes to man’s mastery over 
his physical resources. Every work of art adds to his 
understanding and enjoyment of the spiritual re- 
sources of mankind. Just as the riches of the earth 
should be accessible to all, so should the products of 
human inventiveness and genius be accessible to all. 

Creative art expresses and communicates felt ex- 
perience and gives form to man’s beliefs and person- 
ality. Art transcends documentation by interpretation, 
and helps to give men and nations that intimate 
knowledge of each other as human beings, living 
within different conditions, but bound together in one 
human experience, which is essential for the achieve- 
ment of a peaceful world. 

In a time of crisis when rapid changes in social and 
economic conditions bring fear and violence into a 
world struggling for the mastery of a new situation, 
the arts gain a new importance. The work of art inter- 
prets events in terms of human experience and helps 
the world in its adjustment to new concepts and 
conditions. 

Another phenomenon of our time that increases 
the need for the arts in society is the progress made by 
science and industrialization during the last decades. 
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The rapid spreading of scientific knowledge and tech- 
nology to all parts of the earth, and the constant 
improvement of mass-production methods lead in- 
evitably to greater standardization of material cul- 
ture throughout the world. Achievements in science 
and technology reflect man’s ability to understand 
and to manipulate laws of nature that, once discoy- 
ered, are recognized as universally valid. The peoples 
of any given period strive to raise their various levels 
of knowledge and technique to the one level which is 
the highest attainable at the time. Art, on the other 
hand, deals with human values that can be shared 
by all mankind but must be expressed in distinctive 
and individual form through the creative intervention 
of the particular artist, and in relation to his particu- 
lar environment, physical as well as spiritual. 

In the general movement towards greater uniform- 
ity of material culture, the arts stand out as man’s 
most effective weapon in his struggle for self-expres- 
sion and self-confidence. They make it possible both 
for individuals and for groups to develop and mani- 
fest their personality and to enrich the world with 
stimulating variety. If we are to build a world worth 
living in, we must strive for a community of nations 
in which every group and every artist within that 
group can contribute to the variety of the world. 

UNESCO’s task in the field of art is to increase 
understanding between peoples and large cultural 
regions. In the human family, each country and region 
has its own characteristics and its own distinct values. 
And each makes its distinctive contribution to the 
common treasury of culture. 

UNESCO has to lead not only with all forms of art 
and with the arts of all countries, but also with the 
arts of all ages. We must remember that works of art 
have a life of their own, and sometimes exert a strong 
influence even long after the civilizations that pro- 
duced them have disappeared. The section of creative 
arts must therefore concern itself with the artistic 
heritage of mankind whenever it is a vital factor in 
the development of the arts of today. 

The creative arts of any region can contribute to 
the enjoyment of all the peoples of the world, but such 
enjoyment of the arts of other peoples demands 2 
preparation which in turn can only be achieved by an 
appreciation of the arts of one’s own country. One of 
UNESCO’s tasks is to assist the people of all nations 
in this preparation. Another is to promote the flow of 
artistic exchange throughout the world. Great care 
must be taken that artistic exchanges do not take 
place only among restricted groups. 

In order to achieve these aims UNESCO must give 
special attention to the place of the arts in general 
education. This is particularly important in highly 
industrialized communities, where a large supply of 
low-priced articles eliminates the need for making 
anything by hand, and deprives the people, not only 
of the enjoyment of craft work, but also of an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression through creative activities. 

Since a wide-spread and popular appreciation of 
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THROUGH UNESCO 


and participation in art is essential for the full flower- 
ing of art, and since these must be inculcated in child- 
hood, UNESCO has given priority to a study of the 
place of the arts in contemporary education, and to 
make available its findings to teachers and parents. 

UNESCO must always keep abreast of all events 
that affect the development of artistic creation. It 
must be aware of the factors that impede these devel- 
opments in our time, and be prepared to face the re- 
sulting problems and to assist in their solution. 

Another problem is the ever-increasing specializa- 
tion which threatens to bring about the isolation of 
each specialist in his own realm, and to break the flow 
of stimulating currents that makes civilizations out 
of individual achievements. UNESCO must assist the 
artist in making contacts outside of his own field 
whenever he needs them, and enable him to partici- 
pate more actively in social developments. 

Last, but not last, UNESCO must concern itself 
constantly with the maintenance of high standards of 
quality in all creative activities which it undertakes 
or sponsors. Whenever UNESCO presents a work of 
art to the public it must insist on complete integrity, 
on good form and workmanship. In an organization 
devoted to service on a world-wide scale such stand- 
ards are admittedly often difficult to maintain, but 
UNESCO realizes that its leadership in the field, its 
prestige and usefulness will, in the long run, depend 
on the taste and knowledge it displays in its own 
activities. 

These, in general, are the aims of UNESCO as out- 
lined in the report of the Preparatory Commission 
submitted to the Assembly last November. They ap- 
ply to all the arts. What actual working plan will be 
adopted to realize these aims is a task for the months 
ahead. But in the Paris Conference, at least these aims 
have been stated. In our natural eagerness to see re- 
sults let us not dismiss as negligible the epoch-making 
fact that men and women representing nearly all the 
nations on the face of the earth have met together to 
avow their common faith that the arts offer humanity 
a high road to peace. 

And speaking of peace, Mr. d’Harnoncourt called 
our attention to a point often passed over by writers 
on the subject. Mere understanding does not assure 
peace. If it did, then members of a family and neigh- 
boring nations would not threaten nor destroy each 
other. No, peace must be made attractive to men. It 
must be made valuable—so valuable and so enjoyable 
that they refuse to exchange it for the adventure and 
the exciting hazards of war. In this enrichment of 
peace the arts have a definite and powerful place. 


It is in line with these general aims that UNESCO 
should encourage exhibitions, promote galleries and 
museums and make these known to the public. 
UNESCO recognizes its responsibility to the creative 
artist but realizes it cannot and should not intervene 
in his creative process. UNESCO can, however—and 
it is to be hoped will—assist the artist in the improve- 


ment of opportunities for professional training, the 
establishment of better working conditions, and free 
access to all the resources that may be useful to him. 

No field that gives opportunity for creative work 
has been so strongly affected by the advent of the 
industrial age as the design of objects of utility. Be- 
fore the development of mechanized industry, creative 
activity and technical production were fused in the 
work of the craftsman, and nearly every man-made 
product bore the creative imprint of its maker. The 
craftsman was not only designer and producer, but 
was frequently also his own business manager. 

One of the first results of industrialization was that 
the control of manufacture was taken over by a 
business-manager who was frequently more concerned 
with the saleability of an article than with its func- 
tion or form. For the solution of production problems 
he had to rely on the services of technical experts, but 
he rarely saw the need for consulting with the artist 
since he considered design merely as a means of giv- 
ing an object greater sales appeal. This could be done 
most economically by borrowing the surface patterns 
from articles that had already proved themselves best 
sellers. The artist, if he was called upon at all, was 
asked to add just a touch of “elegance” to the product. 


Today the danger of these practices is increasingly 
recognized by people in the world of both art and 
business. We are beginning to see the importance of 
industrial design as the factor that most influences 
the shape of things surrounding us in daily life, and 
that contributes, therefore, most to our pleasure and 
to the formation of public taste. Industrial design is 
one of the most rapidly growing professions, and of- 
fers vast opportunities for creative talent. It is, how- 
ever, also subject to greater pressure from commercial 
sources than any other art form, and has not yet ad- 
judged itself to the deep and far-reaching changes in 
economics and technology of the machine age. 


Another factor that affects the artist is the develop- 
ment of new media and materials that make possible 
an extension of his activities into new realms, Among 
the new materials which offer the artist great oppor- 
tunities are plastics. Modern technology is just enter- 
ing a new phase in which it is possible to produce raw 
materials to order that can be given almost any prop- 
erties desired. Through treatment with plastics tradi- 
tional materials can also be made to serve new pur- 
poses. Since most of these materials are manufactured 
for commercial purposes artists are hardly aware of 
the opportunities they offer for creative work. This 
information could be made available to all artists 
and craftsmen in all countries. 


In the non-industrialized societies to which more 
than half of the world’s population belongs there is a 
break down of old, traditional cultures. Frequently 
there is no longer need or reason for the production of 
ritual objects which were once among the most im- 


(Continued on Page 38) 








CHINA’S INDUSTRIAL COOPERATIVES 


by ELIZABETH SELSBEE 

INDUSCO, INC., The American Committee in 
Aid of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 

425 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, N.Y. 


Cm the traditional land of fine craftsmanship, 
had good cause to feel thankful for the ability of 
her people to use their hands ingeniously when Ja- 
pan seized nearly 90% of China’s industry. The job of 
supplying a vast war machine and the everyday needs 
of the people fell, for the most part, to farmers, crafts- 
men, herdsmen and unskilled refugees in areas where 
industry had never before penetrated and where meth- 
ods were, in most cases, the same that had been used 
for centuries. 

One of China’s outstanding accomplishments dur- 
ing the early war years was the development of the 
industrial cooperative movement which mobilized 
skilled and unskilled to produce essential war and 
civilian goods. Thousands of members of this move- 
ment turned out most of their products without ma- 
chinery. In the blanket-making division of the coop- 
eratives more than 10,000 refugee and farm women 
were taught to use an improved version of the old 
American spinning wheel to make huge loads of 
woolen yarn. Carpentry cooperatives widened the 
traditional two-foot-wide Chinese loom to four feet 
and more to abolish the need for sewing together the 
narrower strips of blanketing. Finished blankets were 
washed in rivers and under the falls of irrigation 
wheels. In less than three years nearly 3,000,000 blan- 
kets were delivered to the army and Red Cross, all 
carrying the neat “Gung-Ho”—Work Together—label 
of the industrial cooperatives. 

Blankets were only one of the many items produced 
by hand methods in the cooperatives. Others were 
cotton and wool textiles, shoes, soap, candles, house- 
hold utensils, medical supplies, food products, etc. 
The average number of members in the cooperatives 
was twelve; each unit elected its own chairman (fore- 
man); each member had only one vote; and all deci- 
sions relating to the conduct of the business were de- 
cided by the members themselves. Not only were the 
cooperatives an important economic asset to their 
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The pottery kiln at the Sandan Bailie School. 


country, but they were also proving to be an invaly- 
able method for the development of democratic actiog 
and thought among the grass roots of China's 
population. 

Even before the end of the war cooperative mem- 
bers and leaders realized that there was a tremendous 
potentiality for the peace-time development of the 
movement. In the interior there were great areas 
where the population had been untouched or neglected 
for centuries and where apathy had developed to such 
an extent that rich deposits of raw materials lay under 
the feet of poverty-stricken people too starved and 
tired to dig them or put them to use. The important 
thing to do was to develop the kind of leadership 
that could go into these villages to get the people 
started. 

It was with this thought in mind that the industrial 
cooperative Bailie Schools were set up—one in Lan- 
chow and the other in Sandan (both in Kansu proy- 
ince). The Sandan school, in an oasis town of the 
Gobi Desert, is the most recently set up and the one 
covering the widest activities. The best attributes of 
the school’s location were its isolation from any kind 
of industrial activity, a population with probably the 
lowest standard of living in China, which is low in- 
deed, an unusually high incidence of disease, and @ 
dulled indifference among the local people induced by 
years of semi-starvation. If cooperatives could work 
here and if the boys could be trained to stimulate 
activity among these people, they could do it again 
anywhere and with anyone. 

There are nearly 200 students in the Sandan school. 
Before they are enrolled as regular students they must 
serve a six-month apprenticeship of hard and menial 
work to prove themselves capable of the difficult 
training period ahead. At the end of six months the 
student chooses his line of specialization. He might 
choose leather tanning, textile manufacture, ceramics, 
paper, rug or glass making, or he might prefer ma- 
chinery and automobile repair. In all cases his classes 
include related subjects. For instance, a textile stu- 
dent spends part of his time on the school farm where 
he learns proper herding, breeding and shearing of 
sheep. He learns the simple hand methods of wool 
preparation, spinning and weaving or rug making. 





Boys working on leather at the Sandan Bailie School. 
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Only after he has learned all there is to know of the 
hand methods does he go on to the manufacture of 
textiles by machinery, for it may be many years be- 
fore sufficient machines become available to the desti- 
tute countryside, and production must be started if 
the people are to be helped. 

Paper making is taught in the same way. The boys 
gather local steppe grass, make their own soaking pits, 
scoop up thin layers of mash on screens made of hair- 
thin bamboo splits, and plaster the damp sheets on 
sun-drying walls. Ceramics students comb the coun- 
tryside for the proper glaze materials, kaolin or clay 
and build their own kilns. This last has caused many 
disappointments and the ceramics students have writ- 
ten to Indusco, the American Committee in Aid of 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, in New York City. 
appealing for good books on ceramics manufacture. It 
seems a strange cycle indeed that the homeland of 
China should appeal to America for help in this prob- 
lem, but many of the famous old kilns have crumbled, 
victims of competition with cheap ceramics from 
Japan. 

The most important preparation the students re- 
ceive is along the lines of democratic, cooperative or- 
ganization. Committees elected by the boys purchase 
tfaw materials, food supplies and equipment; supervise 


Upper left: Student spinning wool in 

compound. Right: Blanket weaving co- 

operative, Louchow. Lower left: Sandan 

Bailie boys in school leather division for 

winter sheepskin coats. Right: Schoo! 
boys washing yarn. 









the school accounts; run the school supply service; 
assist in the clinic; and make geological and raw ma- 
terial surveys. Many of the boys have learned English 
and write to young people and adults in this country, 
anxious to learn how Americans do the same things 
they do.* 

Sandan has awakened under the impact of this new 
kind of school. The local citizenry has seen electricity 
for the first time. The ill come to the school clinic 
and when they are cured come back to ask if they can 
start cooperatives or if their sons can join the school. 
Industry is stirring hopes that had left them centuries 
before. 

These Bailie School boys are China’s hope for the 
future. They are realistic in their approach. They 
know that China cannot be industrialized over night 
and that the hand and semi-mechanized methods 
they bring to the villages are just another step in the 
long road that has still to be travelled. But in their 
concrete, practical but slow approach they are doing 
more than all the great planners whose vast schemes 
never leave the paper they are on. 


* Those who would like to correspond with a Bailie School stu- 
dent may write to Indusco, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Indusco is a cooperating agency of United Service to 
China. 





CZECH 


Cs INDUSTRY in Czechoslovakia, particularly in 
Bohemia, dates back to the 14th century. In 
these early days, the first factories could be found in 
the mountainous regions of the borders wherefrom 
they spread all over the country until the beginning of 






























While the world has long recognized the 
creative beauty of Bohemian (Czech) 
glass, the pottery made in that part of 
Central Europe is distinctive and widely 
lar. 
Czech pottery was in the past and will 
again be world famous. Above: Here we 
see a Czech underglaze-painting a large 
jar, product of before the war. On the 
right is a modern post-war Czech china tea 
set. 
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GLASS 





WORKERS 


the 15th century, we find glass works in Prague. Dur- 
ing the following centuries, glass from Bohemia (called 
“crystal de Boheme”) became famous throughout 
Europe, and at the beginning of the 17th century, new 
techniques, such as cutting and polishing were intro- 
duced. English competition started roo years later 
with the invention of lead crystal glass, but the Czech 
artisans succeeded in counter-balancing the new Eng. 
lish products by creating the famous Bohemian col- 
ored glass. 


Since then the manufacture of glass became one of 
the most important branches of the Czechoslovak ex- 
port industry. The Czechs specialize in the manufac- 
ture of glassware which expresses the artistic sense of 
the individual worker whose creative faculties are 
being passed on from one generation to the other. 


The contemporary artists are constantly confronted 
with new problems and are striving to attain modem 
progress in artistic glass production. The development 
in this field may be more difficult to achieve than in 
other creative fields, because the artist is not only 
handicapped with various technical difficulties, but 
frequently also with certain conservative ideas of 
working methods, Still the Czech glass workers feel 
that the field for new artistic developments in glass is 
vast, and that it is necessary to look for and explore, 
new methods, new systems and new technical 
developments. 


Let us mention briefly a specialty of the Czecho- 
slovak glass industry introduced during the last few 
years, the so-called solid glass figurines which were 
first manufactured in 1928. The original method used 




















MODERNIZE THEIR METHODS 


small glass rods which were softened in the heat of an 
oil or gas burner and molded into the desired forms 
of figurines. The entire process was performed by one 
worker. The new method calls for the collective work 
of a few glass workers, each of which has a strictly 
defined task in the production. The glass is heated 
and melted in pans in an oven heated by gas or oil 
and the molten glass is formed and modeled without 
molds with the help of iron rods, tweezers, little scis- 
sors, so that each piece is an original piece of art. 


These new developments are, to a great extent, due 
to the efforts of the newly created State School for 
Glass Workers opened in 1920 in Zelezny Brod, Bo- 
hemia. Many graduates of this school have since be- 
come manufacturers and have enriched the entire glass 
industry with their expert artistry and technical knowl- 
edge. During the last war, the glass industry suffered, 
to a certain degree, by lack of material and general 
conditions, but thanks to the constant work of a few 
leading artists, a typical trend of artistic glass today 
called “Zelezno Brodsky” has been established. Prog- 
ress has been achieved espevially in the production of 
the above mentioned glass figurines, in certain mo- 
saics, in creations of monuments of glass such as me- 
morial plaques, church windows, edged or stained 
glass and in individual show pieces either etched, cut, 
painted or engraved. An entirely new field is the pro- 
duction of small glass jewelry. 


The general trend indicates that the Czech artists 
tried to express in their products as much of their 
own individual artistry as well as certain folk and 
local motives as possible which ought to give the 


Czechoslovak glass products a definite Czech char- 
acter. As many of these art products are the achieve- 
ment of not one individual, but of several co-workers 
creating separately design, color, painting, cut or en- 
graving, the finished piece should show a wealth of 
beauty, charm and imagination. 


























On the left, a glass blower at work sur- 
rounded by the implements of his craft; 
and above, a beautiful example of his art. 
This piece was made as an individual ex- 
ample of this type of work at the State 
School for Art Glass Craftsmanship. 

The intricacy and richness of the design, 
though essentially modern, continues 

inheritance of the expert and famous crafts- 
men of the Bohemian School of four and 


five centuries ago. 












by HANS VAN WEEREN-GRIEK 
Head of Exhibitions and Visual Education, 


The Netherlands Information Bureau 


Dig POTTERY, Leerdam glass and Dutch silver 
have been products which have spread the fame 
of Dutch craftsmen and artisans the world over for 
many centuries. 


The continuity of this tradition came to an abrupt 
and tragic standstill—as it did in all Europe—with 
the advent of Hitler. Truly creative activity became 
physically, as well as psychologically, impossible. The 
product of the craftsman, which was designed for use- 
ful and gracious living, became impossible in an at- 
mosphere in which one’s very life was constantly in 
danger. With the war over, however, the craftsman 
is coming to the fore again. 


A tradition which was once so strong can be halted 
momentarily but cannot be permanently stopped. 
From the earliest times the craftsman in The Nether- 
lands worked for utility as well as beauty, and his 
products aways were an integral part of the Dutch 
scene. One has but to think of the many familiar 
paintings by the famous Dutch masters of the past 
to realize how much a part of the Dutch interior 
beautiful glassware, pottery, or silverware were: the 
still lifes of Abraham van Beyeren, with their magnifi- 
cent glass and silver, set against rich textiles, and 
amidst luxury of exotic fruits; or the works of Kalff 
and countless others. The interiors by Vermeer, De 
Hoogh, and ever Rembrandt usually are filled with 
the beautiful shapes of decorative objects through 
which the painter pays homage to his brother artisans. 


Such objects, then as now, were not merely useless 
bric-a-brac, having merely a decorative purpose, but 
rather were designed first for the function the object 
was to fulfill, and then made pleasing to the eye. The 
white pitcher, shown in one of Vermeer’s interiors, is 
still being produced by one of the Dutch porcelain 
factories, and is not so much a sentimental copying of 
a traditional style, but is used because it presents 
still an eminently suitable and useful shape. The 
Dutch, not satisfied merely to copy outworn traditions 
which would be most uncreative, have always adapted 
themselves to new conditions and created for new pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, they are always aware also of the 
past, and what it has to teach them, but this does not 
dull their consciousness of the changes necessitated 
by the development of a contemporary world. In this 
«daptation to new circumstances they have led the 
world in many fields. We have but to think of the 
painter, Mondrian, and the “De Styl” group, of which 


Above, left: Pressed glass vase designed by D. Cooper and executed in the famous Leerdam Glass Works. Only one — 
example of this vase was made. Above, right: Chalice by J. Kriege, modern Dutch metalworker whose output is 
individual and never commercial. Below, left: Weaving which shows the modern Dutch can still produce materials 
of the finest quality. Below, right: A ceramic jar designed and executed by Bert Nienhuis of Holland. 
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DECORATIVE ARTS in the Netherland 
























































he was the leading force, to realize how deeply t 
influence of the word and thoughts of the Dutch arti 
has influenced design in all countries. Painting, archi 
tecture, the decorative arts and modern industrial d 
sign all give evidence of their pioneer work. More th 
ever before these artists came to think of design 
something which should be functional as well as beat 
tiful, founded in the past, but based on the necessitie 
of the present. 


It is interesting to note that the Dutch use the t 
“interior architecture” rather than “interior deco 
tion.” The idea of merely “decorating” an interior h 
become unthinkable to them. The architecture has t 
be part of its surroundings, the interior indivisible 
with the exterior, and the furniture and other objects 
of use an integral part or details of the whole, instead 
of merely superficially added individual items. It is 
obvious that such a trend of thought results in @ 
product which is in complete harmony with the cli 
matic, topographic and social-economic conditions of 
the country. Their idea was never an unrelated “ma- 
chine a habituer,”’ but the logical development based 
on existing conditions. The flourishing liturgical arts, 
the well known city planning, are but a few ways if) 
which this creative thinking is evident. From a teacup” 
to the entire city we find an integrated and usable) 
unit. 


The recent war destroyed much of all the things 
which were so patiently built. The craftsman lost) 
touch with the rest of the world for five long years. 
His raw materials and his tools were taken away, and 
the end of the conflict found him emerging, ready t© 
work, but living almost in a vacuum of exhaustion, 
without direction or much purpose, emotionally worn 
out and completely without equipment. 


In order to remedy this situation, to supply the) 
artisan with tools and material, and to find a mark 
for his product, the idea grew during the occupatic 
to create an organization which would act for them 
a central office through which they might achievé 
results not possible for the individual. After the w 
this foundation, called “Stichting voor de Ambracht,” 
was born in the ancient city of Delft, closely ce 
nected with the technical university of that city. Iti 
the parent organization for the V.A.K., a sales a 
ganization which provides the smaller and indepen- 
dent craftsman with a market and direction, and isi 
the old guild tradition of excellence of the work pro- 
duced. Once again we hope to see the beautiful ¢ 
signs in blown glass of a Copier or Van Ooyen, or the 
beautiful embroideries by Heldegarde Bron Fischet, 
or the potteries of a Bert Nienhuis, giving evidence 
that the Dutch tradition carries on. 
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POST WAR 


THE | Ith CERAMIC NATIONAL 


ANNA WETHERILL OLMSTED, Director 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 


In resuming the National Ceramic Exhibition, 
which had been discontinued for four years on ac- 
count of war conditions, we, of the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts, wondered what had happened to our 
ceramists in the interim. To find out about the in- 
dividual potters, therefore, questionnaires were sent 
out with the query: “Are you at present or have you 
recently been in any of the Armed Services?” 

The result: In answer after answer, provided by 
our exhibiting artists, we found that a majority had 
been in the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the U. S. 
Coast Guard, the Marine Corps or the Engineers; had 
served as illustrators in aircraft plants, as Army 
camouflage engineers, or with the Red Cross. 

In spite of this, the 11th Ceramic National, held in 
Syracuse from November 3 to December 15, was 
hailed as the finest of the series. Leading sculptors 
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CERAMICS 


were represented With Serious works replacing the too- 
humorous “humoresques” of yesteryear. Pottery of 
the soundest craftsmanship prevailed, and the 
enamels, whether exquisite liturgical pieces by Charles 
Bartley Jeffrey, or superb enamel murals on copper or 
sheet steel by Edward Winter (both of Cleveland) 
form an increasingly brilliant section. 

The group of contemporary American ceramics 
selected for circuit from the large initial showing in 
Syracuse, containing all prize-winning pieces, opens 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art on January 10, 
and closes a year’s tour in Seattle in December 1947. 
And as Richard F.-Bach, Dean of Education at the 
Metropolitan and chairman of the final Jury of 
Awards, has expressed it: “The exhibition proves that 
ceramic craftsmanship has not lost calibre, though it 
may have lost time, during the war. The 11th Ceramic 
National is more than the peer of its predecessors in 
quality; it stands beside them to proclaim two things: 
first, the lasting value of ceramic craftsmanship, and 
secondly, the leadership of the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts as the focal point of this great craft in the 
United States.” 
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Cain and Abel a powerful and large ee of ceramic sculpture by Carl L. Schmitz of New York City. There were 
x 


many sculptured pieces in the 
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hibition, a trend which tends to bring sculptors into the ceramic field. 











Above, left: Pax, Mater Dei" enamel on gold. One of a group of four enamels by Charles Bartley Jeffery of 

Cleveland, Ohio. Right: "Girl and Snood" by Ruth H. Randall, head of the Arts and Crafts Department of Syracuse 

University and for many issues editor of the "Ceramist Suggests" department of “Craft Horizons.” Center, left: 
Urn by Marguerite Wildenhain of Guerneville, Calif. Lower, right: Tall stoneware vase, by Maija Grotell. 
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CRAFTSMEN 


eS SHOULD industry be interested in craftsman- 
ship and craftsmen? Go to the dictionary and 
the two terms will seem a complete contradiction of 
each other. Analyzed, however, in the light of modern 
thought, the cooperative future involved will loom as 
far larger than was considered possible even fifty 
years ago. At that time craftsmanship seemed dead 
except as a pastime, industry having dealt it a death 
blow in the middle of the last century. Talk to a ma- 
jority of industrialists today and they still think they 
delivered a knockout punch. Only a few here and 
there are perhaps beginning to think otherwise. Talk 
to the majority of craftsmen today and they say they 
became craftsmen to get away from the clutches of in- 
dustry. Such attitudes lead one to the thought that the 
industry-craftsmanship relation should be clarified. 

Such a relationship is still in its infancy. If this 
article were being written in 1997 it would undoubt- 
edly be quite different. We can suggest trends but we 
may be a bad prophet. Our prophetic vision of the 
future is based on several somewhat self-evident fac- 
tors. There will always be a number of individuals 
who have a personal creative urge and the desire for 
independence. The craftsmen of the future will be re- 
cruited from this group. Many of them will not be 
content with the modest financial returns offered by 
personal work alone, but will look further afield for a 
means of keeping their independence and yet making 
more money. They will have two avenues open to 
them ; organizing small industries of their own or align- 
ing themselves in some way with industry. The first 
of these possibilities we will not discuss here, but it is 
important to see what openings industry may afford 
to craftsmen. 

These seem to be threefold. They may serve as 
designers; as actual technicians constructing those 
hend objects which will later be produced by the ma- 
chine; or as mere artisans, performing those hand 
tasks which may be needed to finish the machine 
made article. The first group can maintain their com- 
plete independence if they so desire. The last two will 
presumably be on a salary basis, though the first will 
have some creative or technical latitude in their work 
which will be lacking for the latter group. These last 
two groups will need technical training above all else, 


THE FINER 


“And this is the progress of every earnest mind; 
from the works of man and the activity of the hands to 
a delight in the faculties which rule them; from local 
skills and the economy which reckons the amount of 
production per hour to the finer economy which re- 
spects the quality of what is done, and the right we 
have to the work, or the fidelity with which it flows 
from ourselves; then to the depth of thought it be- 
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ECONOMY 





and Industry 





and their tasks will make less of a demand on their 
individual creative abilities. 

The opportunities involving the greatest challenge 
to the capacity of the individual craftsman will be 
found in the design field. Here he can rival and ofte 
surpass the industrial designer, for his training in th 
three dimensional area gives him one more arrow fo 
his bow. However, designing for industry is a mo 
specialized profession, for a design must always b 
susceptible of mass production and the technique 
involved must be understood. 

It is our belief that there are few craftsmen who ¢ 
as yet ready and qualified to work closely with in- 
dustry in the design field, and not many more whe 
can work with them as technicians. But we beliey 
that the number will constantly increase as the possi 
bilities are recognized not only by craftsmen but by 
industry. 

Industry needs highly trained craftsmen and need 
them badly, and it is time this was realized. Not only 
do they need craftsmen to work with and for them 
but they need them as independent individual pro= 
ducers who can, through easier methods, launch 
balloons which will establish a knowledge of the taste 
of the public and the probable trends of fashion. | 

To continue in our prophetic vein, we envisage thi 
day when there will be many craftsmen working 
closely for and with industry; when industry will be 
supporting schools which train craftsmen; when the 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council will add 
to its retail and wholesale departments a department 
which will act as a liaison between individual craft 
men and industrial concerns. 

May we end on a note of caution? Craftsmen m 
be sure of themselves, their knowledge and training 
before attempting industrial affiliations. They must b 
ready to deal as business men deal, turning out high 
quality work, keeping commitments. Those who aré 
at present working with industry are the spearhead 
in a new field. Theirs is a real responsibility. The 
ture attitude of industry toward craftsmen will larg 
ly depend on their ability and their approach to thé 
work involved. More is at stake than their own ac 
vancement. By them, as pioneers, the future relation= 
ship of craftsmen and industry will be guided. 













































trays, looking to its universality, or that its roots are 
in eternity, not in time. Then it flows from character, — 
that sublime health which values one moment as an- 
other, and makes us great in all conditions, and as 
the only definition we have of freedom and power.” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, in “Society and Solitude.” — 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 























The Ceramust Suggests 


WHY NOT PITCHERS? 


W' WONDER why so many ceramists make bowls 
and never pitchers. Jugs sell almost at once and 
are constantly in demand. So this article, aside from 
bringing you a few inspirational photographs, gives 
some practical suggestions on the sizes and uses of 
pitchers. 

We begin with the cream pitcher which of course 
might always be accompanied by a sugar bowl of an 
appropriate size and shape. There is one on every tea 
and breakfast table in the land..A large order to fill! 

The first size should be for the individual tea or 
bed tray. It need not hold more than four ounces. 

The second size is for the ordinary family tea tray. 
This could properly hold six ounces. 

The third size is for the family breakfast, a large 
family with hungry boys dumping cream on corn- 
flakes or oatmeal. A minimum of one pint would 
barely fill this demand. 

This same hungry family will drink milk. Why not 
have a series of milk pitchers; one holding half a 
quart, one a quart and one two quarts, which could 
be used according to changing needs. 

Next in line come pitchers which will be used for 
ice-water, iced tea or other cold drinks. These should 
hold an ample amount; certainly a quart and prefer- 
ably more. They should differ from other pitchers by 
a spout so constructed that the ice stays in the pitcher 
while the liquid pours out freely. 





This brings us to the matter of the lips which is vi- 
tally important to any pitcher just as a spout is to a 
tea or coffee pot. At present we have no mathematical 
formuli to give you, but we are investigating the subject 
and hope to bring you our results shortly. But a 
pitcher to be saleable must pour well, not sloppily. 
Other attributes which are necessary are a sufficiently 
large base so the pitcher won’t wobble as you put it 
down, and a handle which one can grasp with 
confidence. 

Pitchers can be decorative yet functional. New 
uses for them can be suggested. We believe a smart 
craftsman could line them with vacuum fillers and 
make charming bedside pitchers instead of the ugly 
things vacuum bottles now are. Or a set of six or 
eight individual water pitchers would add great gaity 
to a summer table. We once used to stay in a house in 
England where there was always a little glass water 
pitcher for every place, really quite a convenience and 
doubly so in these days of self service. Maple syrup 
pitchers with an attached saucer or even some sort of 
rim to keep that nasty drop from sticking up the 
brand clean table cloth (or while we're being sticky, 
how about a honey pitcher?) are worth consideration. 

So for ceramists who are wondering what to do we 
suggest pitchers that pour in all shapes and sizes and 
in great profusion. 


” 
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In this delftware English pitcher on the left, and the mid jle 20!h Century American ear-of-corn cream jug on the 
right, one gets a feeling of solid home comfort by the sol dity of shape and the size of the handles. 


(Courtesy Metropolitan Museum) 














Here are shown pitchers from different countries and different times all of which hold suggestions for the modern 
craftsman. Upper left: German |7th Century jug. Upper right: French 18th Century pitcher. Lower left: Ameri- 
can Rockingham ware—middle 19th Century. Lower right: Chinese, so called, Lowestoft porcelain about 1805. 


(Courtesy Metropolitan Museum) 
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The Metal Worker Suggests 


A LINK BETWEEN THE ARTIST 
AND THE CRAFTSMAN 


by Julio De Diego 
Painter and Metal Worker 


In this first of a series of four articles on jewelry making Mr. 
De Diego suggests that the artist and the craftsman bridge the 
gap which sometimes separates their work. 


“Para l artista el hacer bien las cosas es mucho mas 
importante que el hacerles.” 


is IS MORE IMPORTANT for the artist to do things 
well than to do them.” The true craftsman will 
find in this old Spanish saying a philosophy as valu- 
able to him as it is to the artist. As well as using his 
skill and experience to turn things out which are 
technically perfect, he knows that it is the spark of 
individuality and thoughtful creativeness in craft, as 
in art, that makes the difference between a lump of 
metal and a masterpiece. 

So much of modern costume jewelry, and even so- 
called handmade jewelry of today is sterile and un- 
interesting that the sincere craftsman might well 
analyze some of the constituents of a good piece of 
jewelry. 

First of all, it is functional. It serves the purpose 
for which it was created. Ideally, each piece should be 
designed for a specific person or costume, but in this 
day of wholesale manufacturing we are not in the 
habit of employing a craftsman to make a necklace 
to go with a new dress, or a ring to suit the shape of 
our hand. However, if the craftsman keeps in his own 
mind a vision of how he hopes his work eventually 
will be used, automatically the integrity of his design 
and the care with which he shapes it into his work 
will reflect in the finished object. 

The second constituent of good jewelry is the design 
itself and the individuality with which the artisan 
developes a pattern suitable for a particular piece of 
jewelry. In my own work, both painting and jewelry- 
making, I have found nature to be the greatest in- 
spiration for design. Frequently the same ideas may 
be used for both a painting and a piece of jewelry. 
For example, several years ago I made many plane 
trips over the southwestern United States. The won- 
derful patterns of the earth seen from several thou- 
sand feet above the land evolved in my mind into 
abstract designs of which I did a series of paintings. 
The designs seemed particularly adaptable for jewelry 
such as pendants and heavy bracelets, which were 
then made in copper with silver melded into it to form 
the same patterns used in the paintings. 

Nature has always been the universal source of in- 
spiration for design, for both the artist and the crafts- 
man. American Indians, familiar with woods, deer, 
arrows, etc., used conventionalized versions in their 
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Julio De Diego working on one of his abstract paintings. 


paintings and jewelry. The Mexican craftsman makes 
use of the plants and people he sees about him for 
his patterns. (See pepper design in necklace.) We, the 
modern craftsmen, have around us vast sources for 
possible designs, but our great problem is to develop 
these designs with imagination and individuality. The 
same striving for form, balance, and line that is every 
artist’s problem should be part of the work of the 
jewelry-maker, also. There is no formula in craft, just 
as there is none in art, but, to derive an idea from 
nature, adapt it until it becomes your own stylized 
motif, original in form and arrangement, and suitable 
to the piece on which it will be used, is probably one 
of the most successful approaches to the creation of 
fine jewelry. 

My suggestion to the craftsman is to combine his 
technical skill with the creative individuality of the 
artist. Frequently the artist can learn much from the 
craftsman in the use of his tools and the perfection 
of technique. Likewise, the craftsman should remem- 
ber that he is not only a technician, but an artist as 
well. 














These four illustrations of abstract paintings on the left and the jewelry they inspired on the right are a vivid 
demonstration of Mr. Diego's thesis. 
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The Weaver Suggests 


Edited by LEA VAN PUYMBROECK MILLER 
Assistant Professor of Design, University of California, Berkeley 


THE WEAVERS OF WIDE RUINS 
by Sallie and Bill Lippincott 


Wide Ruins, Arizona 


bd. NAVAJO WOMEN around Wide Ruins, Arizona 
are weaving beautiful, soft colored Navajo rugs of 
pleasing designs. Our part in bringing about this 
happy state of affairs has been to encourage them, 
both by our friendly interest and by paying them on 
the basis of beauty of design, color and texture, to 
weave the handsome handcraft pieces of which we 
knew they were capable. 

Many traders and wholesale buyers purchase a 
Navajo rug by weight or on the basis of its dimen- 
sions, and prefer a red, black and white souvenir rug 
full of jumbled designs fit only for game rooms or 
dog houses. We felt that there must be a discriminat- 
ing market which would consider a fine Navajo rug 
as an asset in any modern informal scheme of 
decoration. 

We had our troubles in luring the weavers back to 
their old soft colors made from vegetable dyes and in 
getting them to give up the crossed arrow and whirli- 
gig patterns which traders with an eye to a fast dollar 
had introduced to them. We overpaid many a woman 
for a poorly done rug because of the use of a vege- 
table dye or an attempted simple design. 

The Navajo rug has its start with the sheep owned 
by the Navajo family. At shearing time the wool is 
brought into the post. At many posts, and certainly 
at ours, the wool is sorted and resacked so that we 
may resell the long stapled wool to the weavers. 
Sometimes they may save out some wool themselves, 
but usually they bring it all into the post which they 
consider somewhat in the light of a storehouse which 





Kee Chester's wife winds the warp onto her warp 
frame. On the hogan wall pastel colored hanks of yarn 
are drying. 
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Hosteen Kee's wife loops a string first around alternate 
warp threads and then around the heddle stick. 


will keep the wool until they need it. 

When a woman takes home a sack full of wool for 
a rug, she first picks it over for stickers and dirt and 
then washes it after a fashion. Then she cards it, 
which gets out most of the dirt by the sheer mechani- 
cal process of manipulation. The tow cards come from 
the trading post. Next the wool is spun. The spindle 
is home-made and consists of a straight wooden stick 
with a flat disk about six inches from bottom end. A 
wisp of wool is slipped onto the stick near the disk, 
and the spindle is rolled against the thigh of the spin- 
ner with one hand while the other hand twists and 
tightens the strand of wool. The next wisp is twisted 
into the first and so on until there is a continuous 
thread of yarn. The quality of spinning is most im- 
portant in determining the final quality of the rug. 
After the yarn is spun it is made up into hanks which 
are thoroughly washed and then dyed. 

Many trading posts on the Navajo Reservation sell 
commercial dye to the Indians, but we have encour- 
aged .them to make their own dyes, as they used to, 
from roots, grasses, lichens, earth and cacti. Cactus 
will yield a beautiful soft pink; rabbit brush a yellow 
green. Sometimes it takes several days of boiling to 
make a dye of a certain color. We have tried to make 
a reddish dye from the roots of the desert cedar but 
ours always came out a pale pinkish tan. Yesterday 























when we went up to Hosteen Kee’s wife’s hogan to 
take pictures for this article, we found out why our 
brew had not turned out as it should. Hosteen Kee’s 
wife was making some cedar root dye herself. She had 
been boiling the wool in it for three days and she still 
planned to keep it cooking for another day or two. 
We had thought that we had been doing plenty when 
we boiled ours for one day. The dye is set with urine 
or alum and then the wool is rinsed and hung to dry. 

The weaver may have help from her husband or 
from another woman in setting up the frame on which 
the warp is wound or with the erection of the loom 
frame itself. (If her husband is proud of her rugs he 
may carve her a decorated beater.) First, on two 
sticks she ties a second pair which are parallel. This 
second pair of sticks is a little longer than the planned 
width of the rug, and they are separated by the length 
of the rug to be. The warp is then wound onto this 
frame in a figure eight. Each end of the warp is then 
whipped and the warp is taken off the frame and 
stretched tight on the loom frame. 

A long slender stick [the shed roll} is inserted 
which separates alternate warp threads. Then every 
other warp thread is attached to a second long stick 
[the heddle| by a sort of crochet stitch; these threads 
are the back ones of the strung warp so that in weav- 
ing when the stick is pulled forward the back threads 
are in front. To increase the space, back to front, 
through which the weft must pass, a flat, smooth stick 
or batten about four inches wide and several feet long 
is slipped in vertically and then turned horizontally. 
The weft yarn is then put in by hand for small de- 
signs, or on a stick as an improvised bobbin for wide 
masses of solid color. So the woman moves her sticks 


which alternate the warp threads, slides in the weft 
and beats it down with a wooden beater which 
looks like an oversized fork. She may use the batten 
to set a wide piece of weaving. The batten is pulled 
out and replaced with each alternation of warp 
threads. 

If you will look closely at any large Navajo rug you 
will find diagonal lines created by a slight difference 
in the spacing of the weft yarn. These are called lazy 
lines. The woman weaves up the warp for a distance 
of six or eight inches and as wide as she can com- 
fortably reach. Then she moves over and weaves up 
another section. Where these two sections join, the 
lazy line is created, a line which is the guarantee that 
the rug is hand woven, for no fabric which is machine 
loomed has such lines. 

When it is finished the rug is brought into the trad- 
ing post and exchanged for coffee, flour, sugar, salt 
and perhaps some bright colored velveteen. It is fun 
buying rugs if you are of a patient temperament. The 
woman comes into the store with a rug folded in a 
flour sack, but she may not put it on the counter for 
several hours. After all she has put a lot of hard work 
into the making of the rug, and she is not in any 
hurry to sell it. Coming to the post is a social event 
for her and she enjoys talking with the other women 
and having a cup of coffee. So the trader ignores the 
rug until she has made up her mind to trade. Then 
when it is laid on the counter the trader is free to take 
it into the back room and look at it. The back room 
is helpful because the woman can be called back and 
told about errors and shoddiness in her weaving 
without so embarassing her that she would never re- 

(Continued on Page 38) 





Left: Patsy Martin helps tighten the warp on the loom frame. Right: Hosteen Clesh's wife stands by her partly 


finished rug. The bat!cn 





-n: makesh'f: bobb‘n are held in the warp. 
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The Woodworker Suggests 


I dex IS THE LAST ARTICLE on the needs of a small 
woodworking workshop. In former articles we 
have covered plans, hand tools, power tools, habits of 
work and woods. Now we come to that most elusive 
thing of all, the finishing of wood. 

Many a carefully constructed or trusted piece is 
spoiled by bad finishing, or if it is not spoiled, it is 
made mediocre when it might have been beautiful. 
For wood is a little like food. An uncooked beef steak 
or a raw egg hold a promise, but they must be broiled 
or fried to be delicious. And so with wood. In itself 
it holds promise, but stained or waxed or varnished, 
rubbed down, oiled and put through just the right 
process it emerges with its quality greatly enhanced. 

What then is the secret of fine finishing? It is many 
things, not just one. It is a knowledge first of thc 
wood itself, of what treatment that particular wood 
should have to bring out its latent beauty to the best 
advantage. It is a knowledge of the ingredients to be 
used and of the way to use them. It is patience which 
makes applying coat after coat, and rubbing down 
endlessly, a pleasure rather than a chore. It is a subtle 
appreciation which seeks a beautiful end. 

If you see a piece of furniture, panelling or a floor 
beautifully finished the chances are you will find it 
has been done by an “Old Timer.” So you will go to 
him and say: “Tell me how do you do it?” If he is 
honest, as some I know are, he will say, “Why should 
I tell you? It’s my secret, I worked it out and it’s my 
stock in trade, my living.” If he is cagey he will give 
you a formula but when you try it out, somehow it 
just doesn’t seem to come out right. Just as a cook 
whose gingerbread, say, is delicious gives you, after 
much coaxing, her recipe and you rush home to your 
kitchen to try it. You follow each direction but it is 
flat and tasteless. ““Double crosser,”’ you mutter. But 
you are powerless in the face of a secret well kept. 
These “old timers’’—I know one who is eighty-six and 
still working every day—are an inner circle, a weird 
lot. But artists in their way, though usually unedu- 
cated which is another reason they often cannot pass 
on their knowledge even if they wish to. 

But there is no reason why one should not finish 
woods to the queen’s taste and still be educated. In 
fact we think that education would help, and this is 
the method of approach we would recommend. Do 
research work in finishing. To help you start, we end 
this article with a list of reference books and materials 
and their uses. 

Take your basic ingredients,—varnishes, stains, va- 
rious chemicals, bleaches, shellac, wax and oils and 
study their effect on various woods, alone and super- 
imposed on each other. Make careful notes as you go 
along and keep your samples numbered and described 
in your notebook. 

Give yourself exercises to do. Go to museums or 
study some beautiful piece you know and then try to 
reproduce the same finish on the same wood, still 
keeping careful notes. In this way you will gradually 
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learn to know instinctively what a wood needs and 
how it should be treated. You will become a specialist. 
You will please your customers and your orders will 
increase. Do not be afraid to learn by the trial and 
error method. Know that short cuts don’t pay, that 
you may have to put ten, fifteen, even twenty-five 
coats of finish on, each rubbed down with rotten 
stone and oil before you achieve your desired end. 

When you have finished, think of the pleasure you 
will get and give. You will know your wood is pre- 
served for all time; this is of primary importance. 
You will have achieved a patina, a blend of color 
seen through transparency, a mellowness and texture 
worthy of the finest tradition rich and beautiful in no 
way reminiscent of the crudity of varnished yellow 
oak. You will be an artist in wood. 

Surely no small end for which to strive . . 

Before supplies are ordered the craftsman must be 
assured of two things without which he is lost. 

First elbow grease and patience for the many proc- 
esses involved. These will vary for each wood and 
purpose but will be an adaptation of approximately 
seven to ten processes. 

To accomplish all these steps the following supplies 
should be on the shelves of every workshop: 


1. COATING MATERIALS 
Shellacs—Soluble preferably in grain alcohol. 
Orange (original) 
2. VARNISHES 


Soluble in turpentine. These may be clear or colored. 
When pigment is added varnish can become an enamel 


White (bleached) 





Badly finished wood, rough spots caught the varnish 

and made an ugly stain. The surface had a high, light 

varnish coating, and an otherwise nice piece of work 
was completely spoiled. 
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paint but it is then not used for transparent finishes. 
Varnish varies in shade depending largely on the 
amount of rosin used. 

Spar Varnish is water and alcohol proof. 


LACQUERS 

Soluble in special thinner. These come in all colors and 
a varied selection can be had. Every manufacturer 
makes different claims for his particular product. 


STAINS 

Aniline stains in all colors. These are soluble in alcohol, 
water or oil. Oil stains soluble in oil: water stains solu- 
ble in water. 

FILLERS 

These can occasionally be bought already colored or 
they can be colored to choice. They come in paste and 
liquid form though the liquid form is usually inferior. 
STicK SHELLAC 

Used for filling cracks or for “burning in.” This comes 
in most wood colors. 


ABRASIVES 

Sand Paper; Steel Wool; Pumice in powder form, 
coarse, medium and fine. Rotten stone in power form. 
OILS 


Linseed Oil (boiled)—Lemon Oil. These are both used 
for rubbing. 

THINNERS 

Turpentine (used to thin varnish). Alcohol (used to 
thin some stains and shellac). 


WAXES 

Both liquid and paste. This is usually used on open 
grain wood and not as a finish over shellacked or 
varnished surfaces. 


CHEMICALS 
Potash (Bichromate)—Chemists call this Yellow Salt. 
Permanganate of Potash. 





12. MISCELLANEOUS 


Paint and varnish removers. 

Brushes—The ones used for shellacs and varnishes must 
be kept separate and there should be a number of 
different sizes. 

Spatula. 

Different scrapers which are usually improvised. 

Soft cloths. 

A spraying outfit. 

Benzine—for washing brushes. 


The literature on finishing of wood seems to be 
quite meagre. One of the most helpful is “Practical 
Furniture Finishing” by A. B. Pattou published by 
the Craftsmen Wood Services Co., Chicago, Ill. There 
is also a worthwhile book “Painting and Finishing 
Furniture” (compiled by Popular Mechanics Maga- 
zine) Grosset and Dunlap, 1944. Other books recom- 
mended are: “Manual of the Furniture Arts and 
Crafts” by A. P. Johnson, Grand Rapids, 1928, and 
“Furniture Treasury” by Wallace Nutting published 
by Old America Co., Framingham, Mass., 1933. (out 
of print) Raeth, George A.; Modern Homecraft; Mod- 
ern Furniture, Design, Construction and Finishing, 
page 201-238. Frederick J. Drake and Co. Harmes, 
Eal; Furniture for the Amateur Craftsmen, pages 11- 
17. The Bruce Publishing Co. Rogers, John C.; Furni- 
ture and Finishing, Oxford University Press, London. 
Vanderwater; Wood Finishing and Painting, The 
Brice Publishing Co. 

We have also been told that Mr. Dan King of the 
reference library at Grand Rapids might be able to 
make further suggestions. 





Though difficult to depict in photographs we have tried t> illustrate poor and good finishing in these highly en- 
larged photographs. Left shows wood which was good in texture, stained grey and rubbed down. The camera how- 
ever caught the telltale tool marks which were barely apparent to the eye but which denote an unsufficiently pre- 
pared surface. Right: a well finished surface with all the tool marks rubbed down, and good transparent finishes 





which bring out the beauty of the wood itself. 
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DELVINGS in Design Presents 


CREATIVITY FOR CRAFTSMEN 


by E. BLANCHARD BROWN 

Director of Design 

School for American Craftsmen, Alfred University 
This is the first of two articles by Mr. Brown 


(= GENERATION has heard strong emphasis upon 
Creativeness because the world has been riding 
high on the crest of a wave that has promoted in- 
dividualism. Creative individualism has made such 
strides so fast that we find ourselves half-way in the 
middle of the next move before the first is understood 
and evaluated. We are geared at breakneck speed in a 
race with time and change. We have lost confidence 
in the quieting platitude, “there is nothing new under 
the sun,” for we know that we are living in a time 
when change and newness make survival a dynamic 
challenge to action. At the crossroads we stop to think 
a moment, to consider the best course of action to 
take in meeting this challenge. 

As the world’s delegates meet to decide the issues 
of a world peace, we begin to realize that national and 
individual separateness are ended. A conception of 
Unity permeates the peoples of our time. We are be- 
ginning to realize that destruction must be displaced 
by creativity, the people’s destiny. True creativeness 
builds; it never destroys. But it builds new structural 
and functional forms only when its ideal is unity. A 
unity of the heart, mind and the senses in the crafts- 
manship of creating. It is this conception of Unity 
(in the process of creating) and how its function af- 
fects the craftsman in his productiveness, that I wish 
to bring to your attention. 

True creativity manifests itself as a direct expres- 
sion of each craftsman’s personal uniqueness. It does 
not happen wholly as a result of study, of goals to 
achieve, a way of life, a particular process, a special- 
ized skill—or even an artistic talent. Although all of 
these may have an indirect bearing upon the matter, 
they will not and cannot alter the essential individual 
difference between you and your neighbor. This 
uniqueness is as marked as the difference between 
your fingerprints. But personal uniqueness is both 
physical and psychical. And more than this, a per- 
son’s uniqueness is the complete “all” or wholeness of 
his being. 

When we approach the gathering of proof of in- 
dividual difference we are forced to consider all the 
factors of heredity, and its interaction with the com- 
plex environmental influences that give personal 
uniqueness its pattern. Then we are confronted with 
the startling discovery that our findings are transcient 
scraps. For we can see that as a person lives day by 
day, this pattern of individual uniqueness undergoes 
continuous change. It becomes modified, adapts itself 
to or is conditioned by the kind and type of experience 
that is furnished in our daily living. 

Thus we are faced with this paradox: You could 
not escape being what you are, but it is equally true 
that you are not what you were potentially capable 
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of being. The exceptions to this paradox are entirely 
too rare in our time. But why is it so? 

I believe also it is true that we are seldom satisfied 
with doing that which is natural to us. We waste 
much of our energy trying to make ourselves over. 
There is a timeworn phrase well remembered: “Giant 
oaks from little acorns grow.” All the potentialities of 
normal and characteristic development are present 
in every young craftsman. But through personal ambi- 
tion, or through ill advised counseling, we may find 
craftsmen who are splendid maple seedlings that have 
led themselves, or been led, into the belief that they 
may become giant oaks. This is a betrayal of the na- 
ture of the individual uniqueness that every craftsman 
needs in order to practice his craft with true creative- 
ness. 

Another point that influences creativity springs from 
its definition. The verb “to create’’ must come to mean 
more than “to cause a thing to come into existance,” 
You may cause a thing to be made by employing 
processes of plagiarism, such as the duplication, ap- 
propriation, adaptation and conversion of another's 
design for your own use. Such things do not truly be- 
long to those who bring them into being; they are 
simply borrowed, stolen or substituted for the work 
of other men, of other times. To create a work must 
come to mean the production of a new thing that has 
substantial validity because no person, other than the 
creator of it, could have made just that thing as well. 
I should like to find wider acceptance of the idea that 
true creativity is newly conceived, originally planned 
and skillfully executed by its creator. Surely, the edu- 
cators and artist-craftsmen who embrace this essential - 
thinking do not misemploy the rea/ and vital meaning 
of true creativeness. 

It is a mistaken notion that we must struggle, or 
initiate a struggle in others to be original. Originality 
is natural; it is normal. Original expression emanates 
from this personal uniqueness that we all possess. 
Originality cannot be taught any more than the act 
of digesting food. Nor can original expression be 
stimulated into being by theories, recipes, exhorta- 
tions or examples. Truly original craftsmanship re- 
veals itself only when creativeness has sprung spon- 
taneously into action, through an inner urge to make 
—to do—to think—to feel what is perfectly natural 
to us. 

Whatever else is present in great craft products, 
there is always one dominant characteristic that owes 
homage to the law of uniqueness and permeates its 
value. I call this characteristic Transcendency. Great 
creativeness always transcends the technique of its 
execution. It is evidence of creative power that passes 
above and progresses beyond the mastered technique, 
the mere skill of making. However, I am sure that 
the ability to transcend the technique of his craft is 
open to anyone who takes the trouble to concentrate 
his effort upon the sound building of his own creative 
individualism—in_ self-conscience to develop the 
growth of his own creative power. The problem is 



















































concerned with three factors: Knowledge, Feeling 
and Skill. When all three are developed equally and 
inter-relatedly and find expression simultaneously, 
we generally experience that quality of elevation 
which is transcendent over the ordinary. 

Knowledge about every aspect of your craft is vital. 
But it is the right knowing of more than the nature of 
materials and forms that are appropriate to them, 
how they must become organized or designed to fit 
varying market requirements, or fit the needs of con- 
temporary times. Knowledge involves us in a search 
for all the laws, facts, principles, theories, etc., that 
enable us to accumulate an understanding of our- 
selves and the people we would satisfy with our work. 
Humanity is teeming in the business of problem- 
solving. Research and study without a problem to 
solve is mighty apt to be passive learning that never 
finds application to one’s active work. Therefore, the 
right knowing that I speak of has a bearing upon your 
life and the practice of your craft in it. Such Knowl- 
edge will arise in elemental stages and progress to- 
wards complex stages of the highest order, resulting in 
an intellectual wisdom. That you and I may never 
achieve our goal is not important. What is important 
is that we must have a modicum of right knowing in 
order to do even the simple things well. And the urge 
to create must be fed with every scrap of knowledge 
we can manage to absorb in our day by day search. 
That knowledge alone is not enough has prompted 
the phrases: “the wise fool and the educated idiot.” 
All the wisdom in the world will not produce the crea- 
tive power that a craftsman needs to transcend the 
technique of his craft. In spite of all this prattle about 
“Knowledge is Power” it is brainpower they speak of 
and not the creative power of production. 


DIAGRAMS BY MR. BROWN SHOWING UNBALANCED AND BALANCED FACTORS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CREATIVE-POWER FOR CRAFTSMEN 








TYPICAL FEELING WEAKNESS 


TIME 


Feeling is perhaps of greater importance in our time 
than is knowing. Certainly, we are accustomed to at- 
tend to its value with a lesser faith in its worth. The 
human emotions become attached to customs, tradi- 
tions and sentiments and lose much of the fine hon- 
esty and spirit of feeling which tempers both the will 
and the reason of the craftsman with qualitative per- 
sonal uniqueness. Somehow we seem to have sepa- 
rated our feeling from our knowing in an unnatural 
way. We have done this until it is rare indeed, to find 
them both in a work of art. I find myself going back 
again and again to the Natural History Museums to 
experience in the primitive crafts there, what I sel- 
dom find in Art Galleries and Shops. Gradually I 
have come to the belief that we must consider how to 
develop, stabilize and make use of the whole complex 
of personal feelings that bear testimony to the unique- 
ness of the man who makes things with his hands. All 
intuitional perceptions, instinctive compulsions and 
insightive penetrations, together with spiritual, in- 
spirational and imaginative awareness are at the 
heart of the rea/ difference between the hand arts and 
the industrial arts. The sensitive craftsman can follow 
what he considers to be a valuable hunch, often in the 
middle of a course of action, intrcducing a variation 
or subtlety upon his hand wrought product that vital- 
izes its qualities. 

Skill is the third factor in the development of crea- 
tive power. It is obvious to most craftsmen that a 
product is seldom better than the technique of its exe- 
cution, despite right knowing and right feeling. Most 
craftsmen realize that they must be willing to spend 
the endless hours of hard manual work that perfect- 
ing skillful performance takes. All highly developed 

(Continued on Page 38) 


DESIRED UNIFIED RELATIONS 
CONCENTRIC CIRCLES REPRESENT STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT OF ALL THREE FACTORS AT ANY GIVEN 
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CERAMICS IN 


I 2e- SPANISH have a word for it—dolce far niente. 
This can be interpreted that where the trade 
winds blow life is easy and sweet, without care; but 
frequently, also, without the important where-with-all 
that supplies a chicken for the pot and the beans to be 
eaten with it. 

That is the way things have been in Puerto Rico for 
some time. Here, at the threshold of the United States, 
is an island so over populated that it ranks second to 
Java, which is the most over populated island in the 
entire world. At first sight, the tourist from the North 
sees Puerto Rico as a luxurious paradise. However, a 
second, closer look reveals that this mountainous little 
island, with its one-crop economy and practically no 
industry, cannot support its enormous population in 
any degree of comfort, or even according to the stand- 
ards of good health. One-third of the population is 
chronically unemployed. 

The native Puerto Ricans are clever and intelligent. 
They are quick to learn and are eager to improve their 
standards of living. But, with a one-crop economy— 
sugar—they have little to look forward to. 

For several years, the Puerto Rico Industrial De- 
velopment Company has been at work formulating a 
general program to develop industry and thereby cre- 
ate employment on the island. In the summer of 1945, 
as a part of that program, a Ceramic Design Labora- 
tory was set up in San Juan. The idea behind this 
workshop was to train islanders—men and women— 
in the making of ceramics which would sell in sub- 
stantial volume on the United States market. Because 





Examples of the work designed by the Scheiers’ and 
executed by the t ainees. 
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PUERTO RICO 





of the chronic unemployment in the islands, it seemed 
desirable to select and design products which would 
allow for a maximum use of hand labor. 

In contrast with some of the other Latin-American 
countries, in Puerto Rico the folk arts were relatively 
undeveloped. True, the women had long made fine 
needlework—a skill taught them by the Spanish and 
French nuns, who established convents and schools in 
the island during the nineteenth century. But there 
was almost no tradition in ceramics. What gave the 
Industrial Development Company the impetus to es- 
tablish a laboratory for this craft was the fact that all 
the clays, in a wide variety, may be found on the is- 
land. The raw materials were there, ready and wait- 
ing. The islanders are temperamental, with a Latin 
background. They are nimble with their fingers and 
show a high degree of intelligence. Undoubtedly, if 
these people were taught how to become potters and 
their ceramic industry were properly developed, it 
could grow to good proportions and increase the is- 
land’s revenue very materially. 

To put this program into effect, the Development 
Company very wisely looked about first for a master 
ceramist whose artistic gifts, training and experience 
fitted him to head this new industry. The choice fell 
on Edwin Scheier who, for a long time, had been asso- 
ciated with the Art Department of the University of 
New Hampshire and with the New Hampshire League 
of Arts and Crafts. The Scheiers—for Mr. and Mrs. 
Scheier work together and it is difficult to draw a line 
to mark where one’s work ends and the other’s begins 
—are both artists to their fingertips and superb crafts- 
men as well. Their ceramics have been an outstanding 
feature of all exhibitions of New England handcrafts 
for several years. 

It might seem strange that New England artists- 




















These photographs show trainees learning their skills. 


craftsmen should have been selected to inspire and 
instruct potential craftsmen in Puerto Rico. But the 
Scheiers’ work is not regional in feeling or treatment 
and their knowledge of all the processes involved 
makes them extremely well fitted to direct a brand 
new ceramic industry from its earliest and simplest 
beginnings. 

According to Mr. Scheier, the work of the Ceramic 
Laboratory in San Juan had to begin, literally, at 
ground level. Some time was spent in locating de- 
posits of clay and other ceramic raw materials. Then 
a kiln had to be built to test and combine clays into 
suitable bodies for throwing, casting and jiggering. 
Potters’ wheels were built and the first models and 
molds were constructed. It must be remembered that 
a main objctive was to provide labor and also to train 
the students in the making of their own tools, work- 
shops and equipment. During the first year, about a 
dozen young men and young women were employed 
on a trainee basis. They were taught the various skills 
of throwing, casting, mold making, kiln loading and 
firing; and such processes of decoration as painting, 
modeling and carving. Now, at the close of the first 
year’s full production, with fifteen workers, there is a 
steady, small-scale production of such articles as 
lamp bases, bowls, flower vases, ash trays, decorated 
beer mugs, as well as small modeled figures of men 
and of animals. The trainees are taken on a month’s 
probationary period and are recruited through the 
schools and by interview. Their training wages are 
from twenty cents to twenty-five cents per hour. This 
sum is not insignificant when one considers that if 
these young people were lucky enough to get employ 
ment, the best wages they could hope for would be 
from forty cents to fifty cents per hour. 

The young Puerto Rican workers have shown re- 
markable adaptability to this type of hand work. A 
number of the young men have become accomplished 


throwers, after only a few months training. Two of 
the most promising potters discovered and trained by 
the Ceramic Design Laboratory are to be sent to the 
United States for further training at one of the best 
Schools of Ceramics. The Laboratory has grown to 
the point where a new building to house a production 
activity employing thirty to forty workers will soon 
be under construction. At present, the Government 
subsidizes the Laboratory, but as the work grows, and 
sales increase, it is not too much to expect that this 
industry will become self-supporting. Naturally, its 
success depends on an increasing market in the United 
States where Puerto Rican ceramics are not subject 
to customs duty. 

Our hats are off to those master craftsmen, Edwin 
and Mary Scheier, for what they are doing through 
their own beautifully developed skills to develop other 
skilled potters to whom they are passing on the ideals 
of fine design and careful, reliable craftsmanship which, 
persistently followed through the years, have made 
the ceramics of the Scheiers outstanding. 
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This Is What Decorators Want 


“M* DEAR, where did you get that lovely material? 
I’vé never seen any other like it before.” 

That last sentence sums up the impulse that will 
sell hand blocked, silk screened or air brushed textiles. 
For what woman does not want some touch in her 
home that belongs to her, and to her alone. 

Believing, as we do, that here is a field for the enter- 
prizing craftsman, we determined to explore that field 
and to find out what customers are asking for today 
in the way of textiles. This is what we’ve found: In- 
terest, but not avid enthusiasm on the part of deco- 
rators. All those interviewed seemed to say: “It would 
be wonderful if . .” That “if” conveyed worlds of 
meaning; the distrust of the professional for the possi- 
ble amateur; discouraging episodes of performance or 
delivery in the past; the general lack of understand- 
ing of the new status of the modern craftsmen on the 
part of those who have been used to dealing with 
manufacturers and their wares. 

We interviewed three of the leading decorators in 
New York: Miss Nancy McClelland, Mrs. Alice Rand 
and Mrs. Archibald Brown of McMillans and we 
ended by an interview with Donelda Fazakas, of the 
Craftsmen Designer Society, who works herself as a 
craftsman supplying decorators with air brushed 
materials of her own design. All these agreed on three 
points of a practical nature. 

First, that samples should be from a yard to two 
yards long, big enough to show any repeat in the de- 
sign. As Mrs. Rand said, “Seeing is ordering.” 

Second, that craftsmen should be ready to deliver 
from 35 to 75 yards, or in certain cases up to 200 
yards, on given orders. On this point Miss McClelland 
felt that just at present decorators would accept mini- 
mum orders of 60 yards with delight, but she was not 
sure that later on when shortages were over their 
point of view might not change. 

Third, that the retail price could be from $8.00 to, 
in some instances, $25.00 a yard. 

They were all concerned by the delivery date. And 
can you blame them? Miss Fazakas had an interest- 
ing comment to make on this angle. She said her ex- 
perience was that decorators almost always had sev- 
eral months in which to finish their jobs and that this 
gave the craftsman at least one month to complete an 
order so that the curtains coulc be made on time. She, 
herself, she went on to say, could finish a 200 yard 
order in a week’s work. Miss Fazakas felt strongly 
that a 200 yard order on a design was about all a 
craftsman could do, even with a helper. Beyond that, 
mass production was reached, and the feel for design 
and real craftsmanship was lost by the individual. 

Mrs. Rand’s comment on the time element was that 
although customers were terribly tired of waiting 
after these war years, they were used to it; and if the 
wait wasn’t foo long — say about three weeks — they 
probably wouldn’t mind, provided what they eventu- 
ally received was really good. 

When asked what materials would be- preferable 
there was some diversity of opinion, though a general 
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agreement that so long as the design fitted the ma- 
terial any material would be satisfactory. Mrs. Brown 
leaned to cottons, unbleached muslins, organdies, or 
voile; but she qualified these choices by the statement 
that the room in which the material was to be used 
should have much to do with the choice. Miss Mc- 
Clelland felt that a heavily textured material would 
always be too difficult to print on successfully, but 
that they would be in demand if good. Mrs. Rand 
stressed the necessity of using materials of the very 
highest quality: She wondered if it was possible to 
use a glazed material and gave it as her opinion if so, 
this would be in demand. When Miss Fazakas was 
questioned on materials we found she never bought 
her own but that they were supplied by the decorators 














Above, on opposite page, 
Mrs. Alice Rand, celebrated 
decorator of New York City. 


Below, Miss Nancy McClel- 

land, decorator, well known 

as a specialist in wallpapers, 

old and new. Also of New 
York. 


At right, Donelda Fazakas of 
New York printing her de- 
sign, Bone of Contention, 


with an air brush. 


and that her function was to apply the design and 
that it was for this she was paid, the amount depend- 
ing on the number of colors involved. 

All answered in the affirmative our question as to 
whether presentation of a printed design accompanied 
by suitable hand woven upholstery material would 
be of interest. Here’s an opportunity for weavers and 
“printers to get together! 

Mrs. Brown suggested designs for window length 
curtains; the design not to extend the full length so 
that the curtain could be used for different sized 
rooms. Each length to be g to 12 feet long depending 
somewhat on the design, whether made for a small or 
big window. Mrs. Rand felt the demand for thesc 
would be small and only if they were superlatively 
good. Incidentally, we once had such a pair of cur- 
tains at America House, and they were sold in three 
days to a decorator! 

We have kept the most controversial discussion till 
the last—that of what kind of design is most suitable. 
Mrs. Rand was most interesting on this subject. She 
feels that there is a cheap element coming into much 
of the post war materials — huge patterns which indi- 
cate an attempt to be spectacular, and “novelty” 
materials which are difficult to use in a home which 
is to surround real family life. She thinks that though 
this may suit a certain section of the public, the rank 
and file of customers who come to decorators are more 
conservative in their taste. They want a happy 
medium of the new but still some of the feeling of the 





old. The taste and discrimination that has always 
come with culture. 

Miss McClelland voiced the general feeling when 
she spoke a word for moderate sized patterns; prefer- 
ably open ones giving a sense of space. Mrs. Brown 
stressed the waste in too big a repeat, but liked “flow- 
ing lines and not too spotty a repeat.” Mrs. Rand noted 
there would always be a demand for small patterns 
for farm type houses and small homes. The big pat- 
terns being needed for larger houses. 

Mrs. Brown led the van for the modern color pal- 
ette but her voice in this respect was scarcely higher 
than that of the others. Fresh, clean color. No grays 
or dirty browns. Pinks, greens, yellow green, cerise. 
Color must be clear and bright, or there will be poor 
customer reaction, 

Little choice was expressed as to which would be 
best; block printing, silk screening or air brush sten- 
cilling, so long as the design was such that it was 
enhanced by the technique used. 

There seems no other outlet than decorators for 
craftsmen in the textile field, though Miss Fazakas 
said she had executed orders for architects. The need 
for an agent for the craftsmen, as for the artist or 
musician, again seems apparent. The question is 
whether the decorators will accept the craftsman and 
that, as usual, depends on the craftsmen themselves. 
Here is the same old story of the necessity of deliver- 
ing a “good product” of fine and original design, and 
masterly technique, well priced and on time. 
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CLOSE-UP 


NATALIE HAYS HAMMOND 
Artist and Craftsman 


W' ARE ALWAYS INTERESTED when an artist, who is 
successful and secure in her work, begins to ex- 
periment with various crafts which may range from 
needlepoint to enameled jewelry. And it is easy to be 
interested in such a fascinating, many-faceted person- 
ality as that of Miss Natalie Hays Hammond of New 
York and Gloucester, Massachusetts. A painter of 
extremely sensitive perception and great skill, Miss 
Hammond was made a member of the Royal Minia 
ture Society of London when only twenty-two years 
of age. Under their auspices, she has exhibited many 
times in England. But it cannot be said that the 
British discovered her because, even before she was 
elected to be a Royal Miniaturist, the French Gov- 
ernment had bought her costume plates. She has ex 
hibited in Paris, London, New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Rochester and Baltimore in one-man 
shows and in exhibitions presenting the work of other 
artists. 

All this, as well as her work in scenic and costume 


Miss Natalie Hays Hammond at work on her needle- 
point mural of “Rupach."” 


A beautiful gold and jewel-studded cross bears testimony to Miss Hammond's skill as a jeweler. 











design for the theatre, forms a rich, fertile, inspira- 
tional background for the experiments she enjoys 
making in such various crafts as gros-point, metal 
work, enamels, and wood carving. 

In her beautiful studio, high up over Fifth Avenue, 
our talk ranged from her gros-point to the truly mag- 
nificent Merovingian necklaces and brooches which 
she has designed and executed in flaming enamels. 

Of her interest in gros-point Miss Hammond told 
us, with a smile, “My Mother did beautiful needle- 
point and, as a child, I began to do fancy-work, as it 
was called. A little later I graduated to needle-point, 
but my heart was set on painting and this became 
my real work. Not that I didn’t experiment with 
other media. I have experimented with wood carving, 
have designed a lot of jewelry and executed some, and 
have designed costumes and stage sets.” 

Among these were the sets for Mme. Nazimova’s 
India; others for the League of Composers’ produc- 
tions at the Metropolitan, for the Annapolis Tercen- 
tenary, and for Anita Loos’ Social Register. 

“Then there came a time when I was quite ill, and 
for a long time I was too weak to stand at the easel. 
For a little while I was desperate, because all my life 
I had been busy and I cannot imagine living without 
work. That was when I took up my needle and canvas. 
If I could not paint with brushes and oil, or water 
colors, I would paint with a needle and wools.” 

Many of Miss Hammond's gros-points are murals, 
like the design of the city of Florence in 1549, which 
is illustrated on the opposite page. The design was in- 
spired by a woodcut of the sixteenth century. This 
was only five inches by seven inches in size and was, 
of course, in black and white. Miss Hammond’s mural 
is six feet long and is richly, romantically colored. 
With her needle and wools, she has made the old city 
on the Arno come alive. “I’ve often thought,” she told 
us, “that a very fascinating series of murals could be 
done in needlepoint, showing the cities of Colonial 
America—Boston, Baltimore, Portsmouth, and so on. 
Such designs lend themselves well to gros-point.” 

Not all Miss Hammond's gros-point murals are his- 
torical in subject or feeling. Take, for example, the 
one she calls Christmas, France 1941 in which the 
curved lines of the face were extremely difficult to 
execute in gros-point. Her abstract and modern de- 
signs are creative and beautiful and reflect the feeling 
of today. 

Fine as her needlework murals are, we are even 
more impressed by the magnificent jewelry she has 
executed. A collar in peacock blue and green enamel 
is reminiscent of the jewelry worn by Merovingian 
princesses, but is adaptable to modern costume and 
would be magnificent on a plain, high-necked gown. 

Inevitably, the discussion swung round to the ever 
fascinating subject of experimentation in many forms 
of art. Miss Hammond believes in this. She certainly 
must believe it, because she herself is a born and in- 
veterate experimenter. This zest for experimentation, 
as she analyzed it for us, does not come from rest- 
lessness or from feeling a lack in any one medium, 
but from a sense that all art expressions are related 
and have bearing on each other. According to her, it 
is not too far fetched to believe that one perfects one’s 





Above: "Christmas France 1941."" Needlepoint painting 
showing deep feeling and a modern interpretation. 
Below: Needlepoint mural "Florence 1549." 





mastery over a technique by working in a very differ- 
ent medium from time to time. 

Natalie Hays Hammond is a serious, persistent 
worker. She is no dilettante. We were astounded when 
she calmly mentioned that she had designed and 
executed twenty-two gros-point murals in the course 
of twelve months. She has the habit of work and, 
when she works, she does so with undivided concen- 
tration and a calm steadiness which enables her to 
keep at whatever it is she is engaged upon for hours 
on end. “The reason I work,” she replied to our ques- 
tion, “is because I am so glad to be alive. With me, 
work is a natural and spontaneous expression of joy. 
I enjoy needlework. I enjoy working with metal. 
Above all, I enjoy painting. I don’t believe I could 
do any of these except for that impetus. And I do not 
believe that any of this work done from any other 
impetus can ever be really good.” 

This seems to us an infallable prescription for suc- 
cessful achievement in any or all the crafts. 
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OF THE EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE 
COUNCILS AND OF THE AFFILIATED GROUPS 


AMERICAN , CRAFTSMEN'’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCILNOTES 


Exhibitions 

After its Christmas period of shop activity the gal- 
lery returned to its true function and opened on Janu- 
ary 8 with a delightful and somewhat whimsical ex- 
hibition called “Why Jewelry?” Jewelry as supersti- 
tion, as decoration, as attraction and as ceremony 
were delightfully illustrated with amusing drawings, 
period costumes and actual jewels. Alice Johnson, 
Pearl Schecter and John Deike demonstrated jewelry 
technique three afternoons a week. 

On February 5th an exhibition of the ceramic plates 
by Mary Alice Hadley of Louisville, the ceramic 
figures of Herta Moselsio of Bennington, Vermont. 
and the block printed textiles by Ben Rose of Chicago 
were shown. 

In March we shall have an exhibition of hand 
painted, blocked or silk screened wallpapers which we 
feel will be of particular interest, and in April we 
show woven bedspreads designed by Alexander Crane 
and woven by Alice Turnbull. 


Odds and Ends 


A most regrettable end to a pleasant and valuable 
association comes with the resignation of Miss Eliza- 
beth Washburn as executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Craftsmen’s Educational Council. Miss Wash- 
burn leaves to set out for herself as an advisor and 
research consultant. She will be greatly missed. Her 
place will be taken by Mrs. Shelton Pitney. 

We have had the article “Here’s Something New” 
describing e studio wheel by Robert W. Morgan ap- 
pearing in the November issue printed in pamphlet 
form. Three additional working drawings and a parts 
list have been added to the original article. The 
pamphlet sells for 10 cents and can be had by writing 
to “Crart Horizons.” 


America House 

Christmas has come and gone. The season was 
breathless but exciting and the best we have ever had. 
January brought a sale with a reduction on all items 
displayed of 15 percent. This is the second year of 
such a sale and it is held largely for the benefit of our 
consignors so that the post-Christmas slump in sales 
will not be so startling. It has worked well both years 
and cleared the way for our inventory which is taken 
the end of January. A critical analysis of the merchan- 
dise at America House shows a marked improvement 
in the quality of our stock which is reflected in the 
higher unit cost of our sales. This is the direction to- 
ward which we have aimed since the beginning and it 
is a satisfaction to see this trend for it places the out- 
put of craftsmen where it should be; in the prestige. 
and not the novelty, class of merchandise. 

Beginning January rst, 1947, America House insti- 
tuted the five day week for ten months in the year. 
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The hours now are 10:00 to 5:30 Mondays through 
Fridays, except for the months of November and 
December when the shop will be open on Saturdays 
for the Christmas convenience of our customers. This 
is a radical departure not entered into lightly but 
after much thought. It meets the trend of the times 
and will assure our customers greater efficiency of 
service and our personnel the benefits of a more 
normal life. 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest 

Interest will be paid all members of Affiliated 
Groups by the Cooperative Council as a result of the 
successful vear at America House. The amount paid 
each group is determined by the percentage of goods 
sold for them during the year. 

The Annual Stockholders’ Meeting of the American 
Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council will be held on 
Thursday and Friday, May 15 and 16. The theme of 
the meeting will be “Raising Standards of Work.” 
The agenda, which will include a round table led by 
prominent speakers and visits to the workshop of 
New York craftsmen, is being prepared and will be 
sent out to all groups in March. But keep these dates 
open and send a delegation from your group without 
fail. 

We again have the pleasure of welcoming a new 
group as affiliates, “The Journeymen.” This is the 
name chosen by the students and faculty of the 
School for American Craftsmen for their production 
group. There are approximately forty members and 
they have sold regularly through America House both 
at wholesale and retail. Such production and selling 
is not only considered part of the training in the 
School but the monetary return is most helpful to 
many students. 





An underglaze plate by Mrs. Mary A. Hadley, one of 
many shown in her exhibition in the gallery in February. 











Group News 1n Pictures 


Quite unexpectedly these three pages do more than tion of the Oregon ceramics is a far step. From the 
bring pictures of interest. They make visual and clear Portugese women of Florida to the metalworkers of 
the complexity of life in America. They illustrate the Saranac, another. 
varying currents which must be fused to make one We hope these pictures will be an annual feature 
group of the craftsmen of the country. From the Ver- for we feel that over the years they will make an 
mont woman spinning traditionally to the sophistica- interesting record. 


To the left is an example of the skill and industry of 
the Catskill Guild many of whose members have 
specialized in reviving the local skills of stencilling 
on tin and wood. This collection was part of their 
display during American Art Week. 
Alphabetically speaking, Hampshire Hills Handi- 
craft Association should be on this page but could 
send no photo, only this abbreviated report: An 
active season with classes in progress. Pride in the 
fact that ten members received the highest award 
from the State Association, eight second place 
awards and five third place awards. First winners 
were: Pottery, Mr. Roland E. Butler; Woodcarving, 
Mr. Pelham Bolton; Ceramic Sculpture, Miss Marion 
Rose, Bob Cratchett; Basketry, Mrs. Mary Vaughan; 
Decorated Tin, Mrs. Louise Johnson; Weaving, Mrs. 
John Lyman, Mr. Rollo Purrington; Miniature Furni- 
ture, Mr. E. J. Bliss, Mr. Walfrid Victoreen. 








A delightful ~icture of the exhibition and 
tthe Detroit Guild held at the Old World 
| International Institute in November. Mrs. 
Hill is seated at the new, folding, six-harness 
loom, and Mrs. Nellie Johnson is standing. 

: An exhibition of the work of Columbia 
members the pewter by Miss Adelaide 
The lovely baskets are no longer made in 

iy. It seems to be an art which is dying out 
. The weaving and ceramics by Mrs. 

Amrhein. 








An interesting and intricate design in carved glass 

by David M. Harriton, long an active member of 

the Designer Craftsmen Society, ang now their 
President. 



































Above and left: Workshop of Ada Husted-A 
New York Society of Craftsmet 
bracelet. 
Left, center: Five cheerful members of the 
vania Guild discuss their products. Left @ 
Mrs. Naaman Keyser, Paul R. Wieand, F 
Mark Lobst, John Butler, Industrial Art Sehem 
William Rohrbeck, State President Pent 
Guild. 
Bottom, left: Five members of Riviera Crafts 
Opportunity, Inc., discuss their work, while 
right, is shown one of their beautiful shell trea 
group is an outstanding example of the 
careful training and design inspiration 


president 




















s a busy scene in the metalshop of the Saranac Lake Study and Craft 
Center, and above, right: Mrs. Brayer and Mrs. Gaskin of the Ringgold, Ga 
Demonstration Club in weaving and woodworking classes sponsored by the 

i Craft Education Program of the Southern Highlands. 
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center: Villa Handcrafts, Providence, R holds an exhibition and sale of 
tweeds, rugs, and furniture all made by the group. 
lett: From the Vermont Arts and Crafts where in its green hills the art of 
spinning has been handed down through the generations. 
f, tight: Woodstock Guild members working in metal and wood under t 


direction of Edward J. Thatcher. 
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THE CREATIVE ARTS 
(Continued from Page 7) 


portant works of their traditional art. Further, the 
importation of cheap, machine-made household ar- 
ticles largely eliminates the necessity for utilitarian 
crafts. Under these circumstances it is inevitable that 
the artists and craftsmen are overcome by a sense of 
futility and inferiority. This feeling is too often ac- 
centuated by the scorn for their traditional culture 
shown by those representatives of industrial civiliza- 
tion with whom they first come in contact. Few 
traders or administrators show any interest in local 
craft work, and even then give encouragement only 
to production of knick-knacks for tourist trade which 
debase the craftsman’s culture. 

The craftsman must be helped to preserve his pride 
in his own traditions and the achievements of his 
group. At the same time he must be assisted to under- 
stand and to make intelligent use of his new oppor- 
tunities. Only so can he be enabled to apply his own 
creative talent and the inherited feeling for form and 
color of his people to the enrichment of the world 
and for his own satisfaction and economic benefit. 

To Mr. d’Harnoncourt’s expression of this belief 
and purpose we agreed wholeheartedly. If UNESCO 
will carry out a program based on the principles it 
has adopted, our own AMERICAN COOPERATIVE 
COUNCIL will support it enthusiastically. Mr. 
d’Harnoncourt added that several countries, among 
them the United States, have already established na- 
tional commissions to advise our delegates to UN- 
ESCO. By working with these commissions, all of us 
should be able to contribute to UNESCO's success. 

We hope that UNESCO’s function of spreading 
word from country to country on all experimental 
work carried on in the field or art will be of the great- 
est benefit to the artists of every country and enable 
them to work in a community of spirit toward the 
achievement of a fruitful peace. 


DELVINGS IN DESIGN PRESENTS 


(Continued from Page 27) 


or trained sensory experiences as they pertain to the 
structural forms of things, of particular bits of the 
creative problem as a whole—these skills must gradu- 
ally become masterly techniques. This is part of the 
inheritance of the present and of the past. Yet, it is 
not a study of what they did that interests him so 
much as how they did it. How they perfected their 
work habits to develop the skill to do it so well. It is 
very seldom, if ever, that a skill can be mastered by 
imitation. When we find out how another person 
works we can only adapt his way to our conditions. 
However hard we try, we cannot make a short arm do 
the same job, the same way, that a long arm will do 
it. We can only train the short arm to do as well as 
it can within the physical condition to be met. There 
are four senses of prime importance which have to be 
trained to perform efficiently in the manipulation of 
tools and materials. Vision, Kinesthesis, Stacis and 
Tactility all play their part in the mastery of tech- 
nique. It is my belief that until all of these are fully 
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explored in their infinite possibilities the skill of the 
craftsman is not fully developed. 

It is synthesis of these three, Knowledge, Feeling 
and Skill that becomes evident in true creativity for 
the craftsman. His work becomes a unified expression 
of the whole man, who may be likened to a six- 
cylinder engine running on “all six.” And while this 
engine will limp along on less, its perfection and uni- 
fied action depend on the complete functioning of all 
of them. Kindred with higher powered engines, we 
find higher powered individuals. As each one learns 
to work within the scope of his own capabilities, real- 
izing to the fullest extent the unity of his own being, 
he is able to produce with full creative power. 


THE WEAVER SUGGESTS 


(Continued from Page 23) 
turn to the post. 

Although we have often watched the women weav- 
ing, we have never gotten over the surprise of realiz- 
ing that the Navajo weaver does not work from any 
written or printed pattern, but carries the entire de- 
sign in her head. Since the rug is rolled up at the 
bottom as it is woven, the design is never more than 
partly visible until the rug is finished, involving a 
feat of directed thought and memory to challenge any 
other weaver. The Navajo people are able and artistic 
craftsmen and they need only encouragement and 
appreciation to produce fine things. The rugs at Wide 
Ruins have improved because the Navajos responded 
to our estimate of their ability. 
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For Sale 


8 Harness Contremarche Looms 


For information and description 

Address. VILLA HANDCRAFTS 
460 ROCHAMBEAU AVE 
PROVIDENCE 6 RI 























porters’ AILK WHEL 


EASY TO OPERATE~-++COMPACT:-:- 
STURDY + + + 


Foot treadle operation. Has 80 
lb. cast iron balance wheel with 
ball bearing. Disconnect treadle 
and balance wheel can be used 
for kicking. Steel throwing head 
has 14" diameter. 

Sturdily built. Compact: 36" 
high, 22" wide, 20" deep. Put top 
down and use as a wedging board, 
drawing table, or desk. 

Snug-fitting plaster bats avail- 


able—16" diameter, 2" thick. 


Ask about our complete line of 





clays, glazes, and supplies. 


Write for full details, prices. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 











DIPLOMA 
ENGROSSING 


By Ralph A. Loomis 





Here is the perfect text for the job. The craftsman’s 
complete range of strokes that must be mastered for Old 
English lettering are shown. Includes examples of finished 
diplomas and scrolls, applying flourishes, and variations 
of style that can be developed from the basic strokes— 
such as the popular Old Style, Modern, and script or 
italic forms. 


Illustrated with large, clear photographs and drawings. 
Late spring, 1947. Probably $2.00. 


“ 

OTHER FAVORITE CRAFT BOOKS 
Rugmaking Craft—Allen ............... $2.00 
Applied Leathercraft—Groneman .. 3.00 
Modern Metalcraft—Feirer ...... eye 
Candlemaking—Klenke ............. ;, 2.00 

ote 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
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For Handweavers-~ 


A WEAVERS’ 
NOTEBOOK 


Every Hand Weaver Needs One 


Loose Leaf Binder 
3 Ring, 10” x 13” sheet size 


Price $3.°° postpaid with 


check or money order 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE 
Your Own Hand Weaving Equipment 


A complete set of working drawings and direc- 
tions for making a loom, and all other equipment 
for warping, beaming and winding. Authentic 
and practical prepared by an instructor in both 
handicrafts and weaving. Printed on 10”x 13” 
sheets punched to fit Weavers’ Notebook. Sold 
separately for 50c or with Notebook for $3.50 
postpaid--check or money order. 





HEAVY CLOTH COVER, PRINTED AS ILLUSTRATED 





With each purchase of the WEAVERS’ NOTEBOOK are 


included: 


6 Blank Draft Sheets 10’ x 13” size. 

Weaving Techniques. 

Warping the Hand Loom by Howard C. Ford. 

Drawing In and Tying In the Hand Loom. 

Yarn Chart for Selection of Proper Materials 
by Osmer Gallinger. 


A total of 15 sheets, 30 pages, of valuable material 
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and data with which to starf the notebook. At intervals 
Lily Mills will send out additional information of inter- 
est to the purchasers of the Weavers’ Notebook. 


LILY MILLS CO., Shelby, N. C. 


MAKERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON YARNS FOR HAND WEAVERS 
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America House 


looks forward with firm 
confidence to the future of 
American Craftsmanship and 
extends greetings for 1947 
to tts patrons and craftsmen 


friends. 


For Further Particulars, Address 
AMERICA HOUSE 
485 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 























